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TEE IJMHATIOHS OF ABT. 

"Very accurate ideas of the true ends of 
Art may be gathered from its limitations. 
The directions in which its range is most like 
that of Nature— infinite — and towards the 
unattainable, are those in which its pur- 
suit evokes the noblest powers of human 
intellect, and are, therefore,- the worthiest, 
though not those in which the greatest ex- 
cellence can be manifested. There is a 
distinction which we have before alluded 
to, and which is a vital one in Art criti- 
cism^-viz., that between worthiness and 
excellence. The latter means only the suc- 
cess of a work of Art in its aim, no matter 
how lofty or low that aim may be, when 
considered in amoral or intellectual point 
of view, whether it be the representation 
of the orgies of a company of bacchanals, 
or the devotions of the Supplicant of Geth- 
semane ; the former is an expression only 
to be applied to that which would " be 
noble, and grand, and true — and it is wor- 
thy, -though this intention may be only 
indicated. Excellence depends on the diffi- 
culty of the thing attempted — Worth on 
the nooility of it. This, if remembered as 
a principle in criticism — if insisted on by 
the public and acted on by artists, would 
regenerate Art, and might well be borrow- 
ed in other branches of human endeavor. 

-The limitations of Art are shortest where 
the perfection is most easily attained. 
Thus we may imitate a piece of wood so 
precisely, that only touch or the micro- 
scope shall tell us that we are mistaken, 
when we thought the painting to be the 
thing itself, though they are placed side 
by side; but the light of Nature, her bril- 
liancy of color, are things only to be sug- 
gested to the mind — not in any way rea- 
lized to the eye ; and thus the graining of 
the wood, though excellent, is considered, 
as Art, unworthy, while the attempt .to 
paint the sun in the mid-sky is worthy^ 
though our greatest success only amounts 
to a meagre statement of the facts of the 
phenomena which the sun presents tons, 
and devoid' of that which is most charac- 
teristic of sun-light — its overpowering 
brilliancy. We shall not attempt to dis- 
cuss the point, whether a quality can be 
considered worthy, ~becav.se it is difficult 
of attainment. It is, doubtless, more noble 
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to attempt a thing which we know will 
task our utmost ability, and demand the 
most determined effort, than to rest .con- 
tent to spend our time on the superficiali- 
ties which require only a careless or im- 
perfeot application; but there may be 
something which shall be at once difficult 
and worthless when accomplished. There 
is a. coincidence, to say the least, generally, 
between the things which are difficult, .and 
the things which are noble. 

The painting of flesh, for instance, pre- 
sents two points ofinterest— the exact tint 
of flesh, and what artists call the quality 
of color, or its representation of the quali- 
ties by which flesh is distinguished from a 
wax imitation of it, the softness, elas- 
ticity, and semi-transparency of it. The 
former is easily attained by careful study, 
but the latter is so difficult, that very few 
artists have. ever succeeded in it; and it. so 
happens, that the latter is the more impor- 
tant, because it represents the distinguishing 
features of flesh, by which it is known 
from wax or wood. Again, in landscape, 
its light is of more value than Its local 
color, and is also beyond the reach of the 
artist's materials. In both cases, the law 
of limitations which we have indicated 
above, acts justly. 

There seems here to be an interference 
with the grounds we have continually 
assumed — that a work of Art is not to be 
judged with reference to its power, since 
the greatest power will most readily over- 
come difficulties, but the inconsistency is 
not real, being rather based on a partial use 
of the term" difficulty." "We apply it gen- 
erally to the obstacles in our way, when we 
would accomplish a certain purpose, where- 
as, the greatest difficulty in Art is to res- 
train our own tendencies to superficiality, 
and to keep a lofty purpose unbent. The 
more mechanical or even intellectual power 
by which we should «o£ judge Art, is a dif- 
ferent thing from that intensity of feeling 
by which we are enabled to overcome 
those nearest to insurmountable obstacles 
which exist in ourselves— our moral lethargy, 
and our bluntness of perception. Therefore, 
taking it on the broadest grounds, our rule 
applies justly, for the limitations of Art lie 
furthest oflf in moral qualities, every diffi- 
culty to be met in the mechanical or 
intellectual departments being found in 



the .moral, in a 4egree comparable to 
the greater .elevation of the moral. Where 
we have a hundred men who «an raise 
themselves to intellectual greatness, we 
have scarcely one who is capable of reach- 
ing a commensurate moral, elevation— and 
correspondingly of the intellectual and 
moral limitations of Art. When, there- 
fore, we said that . these would point nsttp 
the true ends , of artistic .effort, we .stated 
a truth which may be -taken with equal 
justice in its broadest scope, or in any par- 
ticular province. 

If applied to painting simply, or „the 
merely technical part of Art, it is true, 
since imitation, the thing easiest of ac- 
complishment, is really the meanest pur- 
pose the artist can devote himself to, and 
is, in fact, illegitimate object of his labors. 
The province of painting, then, is not to 
imitate, but to suggest-^not to reproduce, 
but to represent to the mind, or appeal to 
the moral faculties — and in proportion as 
Art tends to the imitative, it is base though 
excellent, and as it aspires to the intellec- 
tual, and thence to the moral, it is noble, 
though imperfect in its attainment of the 
results it aims at. 



EMniukKttES. 

C HA E A C T B JM TI CS, 

The chief, use of looking .back on the 
tablet of memory, is to .recolleot some in- 
cident or fact that maybe entertaining, or 
worth recording. Familiar as we now are 
with the accommodations .of gas-light, it is 
but a few years since it was, a mystery and 
wonder to; every one. It was invented by 
Windsor, and -in 1802,1 was in London, 
when he first. exhibited it in Fall Mall. 
But, sixteen years before that time, an 
American artist suggested its introduction. 
Mr. Trenchard, the engraver, though of 
moderate ability in his Art, annually en- 
joyed a visit to London, and always, on his 
return, made it a point to visit my father, 
With news of the Arts, and especially of 
his preceptor, Mr. West. It was on one 
of those visits, in 1786, that Mr. -Trenchard 
gave an account of an amusing exhibition 
by Mr. Cartwright, the inventor (or im- 
prover) of the musical glasses. When the 
oharm of Jt began to. diminish, he varied 
his entertainment .by another novelty. On 
his table was displayed an apparatus of 
tubes, -triangles, and revolving wheels, to 
exhibit the light of hydrogen gas, then only 
known by the name of iiiflammable air, 
made from water by means of iron borings 



